BENEATH THE SPANISH MAIN (Continued)
The Caribbean: graveyard of countless galleons
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chain. The site was marked by sand-encrusted cannon, anchors and Iron fittings from the hull and rigging of the ship, so well camouflaged that they looked like a natural reef.
Lead cannon shot with iron cores were found, and small iron fittings. The cannon were not disturbed until a full-scale expedition could be sent. The next winter and spring the site was explored, with the help of a grant from the National Geographic Society, by the discoverers (Tucker and Canton of Bermuda) and the author. All metallic remains of the ship's battery and fittings were salvaged, and Tucker made accurate drawings of the guns, fittings, and traces of ship timbers found under the ballast.
The sharp lines of the timbers and the armament, consisting of two bow-chasers and 13 swivel guns, indicate that this was probably a pirate ship or privateer of about 200 tons that took refuge at Highborn Key after being damaged by storm or enemy action, and finally sank while riding at anchor. The wrought iron, breech-loading guns, firing lead ball, date the site at 1560-1580. Historically the site is important for the survival of a complete battery of guns and ship's fittings from this early period.
I HE other side of the straits —the coast of Florida—is even richer in sites than the Bahamas. This •western flank of the gateway from the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico was a lee shore when the violent tropical storms blew up from the south-west and, as early as the 1570s, numerous wrecks had already been noted.
On at least three occasions, major fleet disasters occured on the reefs and beaches of Florida. In 1662, several ships of a Spanish fleet were wrecked there and, in 1715 and 1733, entire fleets were lost.
In 1950, the pioneer Florida underwater explorer Arthur McKee, Jr., began to investigate a large site some three miles off Plantation Key in 10 m. of water. Subsequent investigations, and checking with an eighteenth century chart, suggested that the wreck was that of the capitana (flag-ship) of the Spanish fleet of 1733, which had sailed from Havana on Friday, July 13 and was struck by a violent tropical storm the following Sunday. Eight ships were driven on to the reefs.
The spot was marked by the ship's ballast, a high pile of basalt and granite
cobbles. On the ballast lay several_ guns, encrusted in coral and sand. There were also numerous fragments of Spanish redware jars.
During a six week investigation of the site, over two seasons, a significant collection of artifacts was recovered, including fragments of Spanish ceramics and Chinese porcelain from the Manila galleon trade, tools, weapons and cannon and fittings from the ship's hull and rigging. Personal effects found included pewter bowls, silver forks, religious medals, silver statuettes and fine Spanish Majolica ware fragments.
After the salvage, McKee recovered some silver pieces of four and eight reals of the crude earlier coinage now being shipped out for the last time, and a few of the very rare new milled pieces of eight, first struck in the New World at the Mexico City mint in 1732. Some timber remains were observed under the ballast, but systematic excavation was not possible and no drawings were made of the wooden fragments on the site.
Several years later, some hundred miles further north, another underwater explorer, Kip Wagner, following clues of coins washed up on the beach and a notation on a chart in Bernard Roman's Natural History of Florida published in the 1770s, discovered the site of the capitana of the 1715 fleet •which, like that of 1733, was destroyed in a violent tropical storm.
Wagner and his associates recovered the usual ships fittings, ceramic fragments, anchors, cannon, objects of personal use and small arms—and a vast treasure of silver and gold which included gold coins of hitherto unknown Mexico City mint Issues; these were of the greatest interest to numismatists studying the early coinages of Spanish America.
The most spectacular piece of jewellery was a magnificent gold chain from which hung a golden dragon, with ruby eyes, containing a gentleman's grooming accessories—ear-spoon, toothpick, and beard-plucker. Other jewellery included pendants and crucifixes.
Among the more important discoveries on the site were unbroken Chinese porcelain CURS and bowls of the late 17th century K'ang Hsi period (the first ever recovered from an American site); they had been preserved by some miracle when the ship broke up in the surf.
A letter written by the admiral of the fleet (who supervised the salvage of some of the other ships) describes
the capitana as breaking up in the heavy waves just offshore where the water was so turbulent that divers could not reach the main treasure of the vessel.
Magnetometer surveys during the latter phases of the exploration prove that the ship was scattered over a wide area, and yet these fragile porcelain vessels survived to supplement our knowledge of the Manila galleon trade through which fine goods from the Far East were brought into the Spanish treasure route to Europe. No large portions of the ship's hull were found.
B
'ERMUDA, to the -northeast, was the last important American signpost on the road home. Here Spanish pilots tried to get an accurate picture of their position before setting out across the trackless waters which lay between them and safety in Seville. Sailing too close to the Island, ships frequently ran aground on the sharp coral reefs which extend into the sea for distances of up to 20 km. Bermuda thus became a graveyard of ships but a rich mine for the underwater archaeologist.
The first and richest find so far was the site discovered by the underwater explorer Tucker in 1950, from which ship's guns and a few artifacts were raised. Five years later, Tucker and Canton returned and, within ten days, they had recovered the most important deposit of sixteenth-century material to come from any site.
This marked the beginnings of underwater exploration in Bermuda. The site yielded tools, heavy and light weapons, navigators' instruments, including mercury hour-glasses of very sophisticated workmanship, a magnificent Dutch bronze mortar and a pewter clyster syringe, perhaps the oldest known. Fittings from the ship's hull, which was smashed to bits in the disaster, add to our knowledge of contemporary ship construction.
A surprising discovery was the beautifully carved staff of office of an Indian chief, and black palmwood bows and arrows, souvenirs no doubt. Fine pewter, bearing French touch marks, and fine ceramics, including a Majolica ink-well in the form of a lion mask, belonged to officers or passengers.
The treasure itself consisted of a gold bar, two gold ingots, two parts of gold bars .and another smaller gold ingot, pearl-studded buttons, numerous silver coins of the reign of Philip II,
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